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A “NEW LOOK" 


With this number, the Historical Society of Alberta takes 
another step forward in its program of preserving and promot- 
ing the interesting history of our western province. In this 
Autumn issue, the Review has become a regular magazine- 
style publication. It replaces the former typewritten Review 
which was produced by a multilith process. 


There are several things you might notice about the 
Review's “new look.” It may appear smaller and skimpier 
but actually it contains as much, or more, than the bulky 45- 
page editions we have been publishing. The new issue is 


printed on finer paper with more condensed type and less 
waste. 


The new Review will soon mean more reading for you. 
This issue is a rushed one; we have taken no pains to smooth 
off the rough edges in our efforts to get it out to you on time. 
But future issues will contain more pages, more pictures, and 
more reading material. So please bear with us during our 
transition. Suggestions and manuscripts, as always, will be 
greatly appreciated. 


The Editor 
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Some Early History of Parkland, Alberta 


By 
GEORGINA H. THOMSON 


My father, George Brodie Thomson, 
and my brother, James Thomson, or 
“Jimmie,” who was then seventeen years 
old, came to the Parkland district in 
Southern Alberta on April 12th, 1904, 
a year before the Province was formed. 
They came from Galt, Ontario, with a 
party consisting of Peter H. Patterson, 
Andrew Johnson, William Ellison, the 
Scott brothers, George and Jack, them- 
selves, and later, Will Rothwell. Mr. 
Patterson had been there the year before 
and had homesteaded the north-west 
quarter of Section 10, half a mile east 
of what is now Parkland. On the 
north-west corner of this quarter he had 
built a shack which differed from the 
general run by having a cottage roof. 
Here he took the company of Galt men 
to live until they could get places of their 
own. Each contributed to the supplies 
needed, and our folks had brought two 
big wooden boxes of provisions, includ- 
ing several pounds of butter. This was 
at a premium in those days when the 
prairie was covered with cattle, but 
there were few milk cows. One day 
when Will Rothwell was getting pro- 
visions up from the hole under the house 
which served as a cellar, he stuck his 
head up and called, ‘There is only one 
pound of butter left, Peter. Shall we eat 
it now, or wait till Bailey comes?” 


“Keep it till Bailey comes,’’ said Mr. 
Patterson, and this has since become a 
saying in our house whenever it is a 
question of using something precious or 
savingit. Bailey, it should be explained, 
was Bailey Powell, promoter of the town- 
site-to-be, and of him we shall have more 
to say later. 


In this bachelor establishment, Mr. 
Patterson was chief porridge-maker, but 
in spite of all his practice, he nearly 
always let it burn, and Jimmie, who had 
a great deal of the dish-washing as- 
signed to him because of his junior 
status, wore one of our tablespoons half- 
way down scraping the pot. Mr. Pat- 
terson used to hum a hymn as he made 


the porridge, always the same tune,— 
“I Am Thine, O Lord,” but he never got 
any further than the second line, and 
then he began again. When breakfast 
was ready, he could call, “Hurrah, 
boys,” though Mr. Andrew Johnson, with 
his long patriarchal beard, scarcely 
qualified for the name. 


At this time the settlers in the neigh- 
borhood included William H. Hawk, who 
had homesteaded just west of Parkland 
on land which his son Hugh later farmed; 
Scotty McFarlane, the  section-man, 
whose homestead adjoined the Patterson 
place, it was later bought by the 
Hrdlicka family, and is now owned by 
Trevor Hansen; Norval Wilson, across 
the road from what was later Major 
Wood's farm; Jack Struthers, an old 
Galt bachelor who had homesteaded in 
1903 what later became the Clay Haines 
place; and Tommie Auclair, a French- 
man who homesteaded the south-west 
quarter of Section 27. Being a tanner 
by trade, he built a little shack in which 
he planned to tan badger and coyote 
skins. He gave up the idea, however, 
and abandoned his homestead, which 
was taken up by Will Rothwell who re- 
tained it till recently, when he sold it 
to the Nels Berger family. Tommy 
Auclair’s son Ed homesteaded the quar- 
ter which was later bought by Robert 
L. Wilson, and is now the home of George 
and Dorcas Loree. Here he did a thriv- 
ing business in photography, and many 
of his pictures of early Parkland days 
are still in our possession, perhaps the 
most historical being that of the first 
council meeting in the district in 1904, 
when Mr. Patterson was elected Council- 
lor. In the picture he poses importantly 
beside a homemade table, with a scroll 
in his hand, while the pioneers of the 
community are grouped around him. 


Besides being a photographer, Mr. Ed. 
Auclair was a man of some distinction, 
as he later survived the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire. He called his 
homestead ‘“Sunnyslope Farm.” His 


Georgina H. Thomson is a member of the staff of Calgary Public Library. 
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The first council meeting in the Parkland district was held in the summer of 1904 
at the homestead of Peter H. Patterson. Mr. Patterson, holding 


councillor. 


rs, was elected 


Others, left to right, are: back row—Gust Eld, Charlie Hanson, Albert 


Anderson, Jack Struthers, Geordie Scott, Scottie McFarlane and James Thomson: second 
row—(unknown), George B. Thomson, Frank Auclair, Billy Ellison and Jack Scott: front 
row—William H. Hawk, who became councillor after Mr. Patterson, and on the ground 


at right, Will Rothwell. 


uncle, Frank Auclair, had the quarter 
immediately east of the Patterson home- 
stead, and here he built a sod house 
against a hill. Frank LeFeve had the 
south-east quarter of Section 10, later 
bought by the Berger family. Louis Roy 
had a shack on his homestead on the 
north-east quarter of Section 27, where 
Mr. George Bayes and his family now 
live. Til Fisher had a place down on 
Mosquito Creek, and his brother-in-law, 
Albert Anderson, was on the quarter 
where he and Mrs. Anderson still live. 
Gus Hedlund and his family came in 
1904 and homesteaded the place east of 
Ed. Auclair’s, where they lived for forty 
years till after the death of Mr. Hedlund. 
Redvers Evans and Mrs. Evans now live 
on the Hedlund place. 


During the summer of 1904 my father, 
George B. Thomson, secured the north- 
west quarter of Section 27 as a home- 
stead, and P. H. Patterson built the house 
for him which still stands there with 
some improvements. 


Will Ellison's step-father, John Ellison 
or “Old Jack,’’ as we used to call him 


to distinguish him from his son of the 
same name, homesteaded the quarter 
half a mile north and across the road 
from the Thomson homestead, where the 
Ellison family still live. 


Andrew Johnson's homestead is now 
part of the Evans farm, and George Scott 
homesteaded the quarter where the Hans 
Hansens now live. Another Galt resi- 
dent, a widow, Mrs. Agnes Linton, took 
up the quarter later bought by William 
Brown and now owned by Helge Gref- 
fen. Her eldest son, Hume Linton, who 
had been living in British Columbia, 
came to the district and stayed at the 
Thomson place till a house was built 
on his mother’s homestead. Another son, 
Warwick Linton, and young Jack Ellison 
came out from Galt on the freight car 
which brought the combined Thomson, 
Linton and Ellison household goods. In 
order to get permission to ride in this 
car, there had to be livestock to attend 
to, so some pigs were put aboard, some 
hens, and the Thomson cat, Muff, and 
her family of kittens. Unfortunately the 
cat escaped at some place in Muskoka, 
and whether she took to the wilds or was 
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adopted by a kind lady, as the boys 
assured us, we were never to know, 
but this was long a great grief to me 
at least. Frank Le Feve’s homestead was 
just acrass the coulee from the Lintons’ 
and one day Mrs. Linton, having made 
some of her famous Scotch scones, sent 
some over to the old bachelor as a treat. 
The old Frenchman, instead of being 
grateful, said “The widow, she try to 
catch me, but she no catch me.”’ Need- 
less to say, he got no more scones. 


My mother and my two sisters, Bee, 
now Mrs. Walter G. Hawk, and Chaddy, 
now Mrs. Warwick Linton, and I arrived 
on September 5th, 1904. There was then 
no station at what was later Parkland, 
but my father had made arrangements 
with the conductor on the line to let us 
off at the crossing. There was a different 
conductor on that night, however, and he 
refused to let us get off there unless we 
paid our fare all the way to Stavely. 
This my mother refused to do (perhaps 
she hadn't enough money left to do so) 
and the conductor put us off at Nanton. 
It was dark when we arrived there, as 
it was a mixed train in those days and 
had stopped at every station to put off 
freight, and there had been twenty-five 
minutes at High River so that the train 
crew and any passengers who wished 
might stop for their supper. When we 
got off the train, there was of course no 
one to meet us and we had no idea where 
to go, but a man at the station took us 
to Mrs. White’s boarding house. She 
was completely filled up, but took us into 
her own room, letting my mother sleep 
with her, and making up a bed on the 
floor for us three girls. It was our first 
taste of western hospitality. 


Meanwhile at the Thomson homestead 
great preparations had been going on. 
Our father had cleared out all the men 
who had been staying with him, and 
he and Jimmie were so busy with last- 
minute cleaning, that they could see 
the train approaching the crossing (for 
the lights of it were plainly visible from 
our farm a mile and a half away) before 
they were ready. So father sent Jimmie 
on ahead on his new saddle-horse, Dixie, 
to meet us while Father got the team 
harnessed. They were greatly disap- 
pointed when the train did not stop, but 
soon realized what must have happened. 
Early next morning they hitched up Billy 
Buckskin and Queenie to the lumber 


wagon and drove the ten miles to Nan- 
ton to get us. I do not know how our 
mother felt when we reached our new 
heme, a plain wooden house set in its 
square of bare prairie, surrounded with 
its ploughed fireguard and the only fence 
for miles around, but we children were 
excited and thrilled. 


The townsite, later to be known as 
Parkland, was at this time being pro- 
moted by Bailey Powell, afore-men- 
tioned. He had formed a company which 
included his son-in-law, Herbert Parkhill, 
train despatcher at Calgary, and the 
latter's father, W. J. Parkhill, M.P.P. of 
Midland, Ontario, and a Mr. Fisher who 
had a sawmill somewhere near Okotoks, 
and who was married to one of Mr. Park- 
hill’s daughters. Since it was such a 
family affair, it was not surprising that 
the town was to be called “Parkhill.” 
The company was to get Sections 15, 16, 
17 and part of 9 and 21 for the townsite, 
and in return they were to put up $40,000 
worth of buildings within a specified 
time. These conditions were not fulfilled 
and when the time ran out, the agree- 
ment with the government fell through 
and the company had to relinquish most 
of the land, keeping only Section 16, the 
present townsite, and 160 acres on the 
north side of Section 9. Later on when 
Amundsen and North bought Powell out, 
Mr. North turned this land on Section 9 
into farm land, and Mr. Wing finally 
bought the 80 acres east of the track, 
and Sam Lowther the 80 acres west of 
the track. 


The plan of the town as drawn up by 
Mr. Powell was very grand with two 
main avenues named Powell Avenue and 
Parkhill Avenue running diagonally 
through the section and meeting at a 
square in the centre. As I remember it, 
most of the streets were named after 
trees that had never seen the prairie, 
such as Cedar, Laurel, etc. Mr. Powell 
went east to sell the lots about 1904, 
but for some time the only buildings on 
the site were some hog pens opposite 
where the station is now, built by Bailey 
Powell for some hogs which he brought 
down in 1903 and which caused the sec- 
tion men to refer to the place as ‘Hog 
Town.” 


In the fall of 1904 Mr. Will Rothwell 
built a little grocery store up at the rail- 
way crossing, but his stock was small 


and he did not do much business. People 
had to go to Nanton for their mail, and 
usually bought their supplies there in 
the bigger stores. The first Literary Club 
of the region had its beginning in this 
store when a debate was held on the 
time-honoured topic ‘Resolved that 
country life is better than city life.’’ The 
affirmative was taken by my sister Bee 
and myself, and the negative by Will 
Rothwell and my brother Jim. I do not 
remember who the judges were, but 
think Mame Linton, now Mrs. Peter M. 
Patterson, was one. There were no time 
limits, and Will Rothwell delivered a 
long and eloquent oration on the ad- 
vantages of city life, at intervals in which 
he would say, “I think we can allow that 
point cancelled.’’ My brother Jim, who 
hadn't the advantage of parliamentary 
training, prefaced each remark by point- 
ing at me and saying, “Now Dodo there 
said..." I can’t remember who won 
the debate, but think it was declared a 
tie. 


In the fall of 1906 Will Sharman from 
Brooklyn, New York, found his way to 
the prairie and built a general store at 
the infant townsite. A post office was 
opened in his store, but to avoid con- 
fusion with Parkhill, Ontario, either the 
government or the C.P.R. changed the 
name “Parkhill” to ‘Parkland,’’ a name 
which always surprises strangers when 
they find no parkland in the neighbor- 
hood, but only bare prairie. 


Most of the buildings in the town at 
the present time were built in 1908 and 
1909. My father drew the gravel, sand, 
and water to mix cement for the first 
elevator, then called “The Imperial.” 
Dave Clark built a hotel, A. E. Jones a 
hardware store, Stirling Fraser a barber 
shop, Scotty Greig a harness shop, and 
someone built a blacksmith shop and 
somecne else a livery barn. Ed Mayhew 
opened a real estate office, and an imple- 
ment dealer named Jones from Nanton 
built the famous old “hall’’ where 
dances, church services, concerts, politi- 
cal meetings and every sort of public 
gathering was to be held for many years 
till the building was finally condemned. 
Below the hall, the Bank of Hamilton 
opened a branch with Elgin Campbell 
as manager. Next to the hall, Tom 
Dugeau built a store which he used as 
a butcher shop and dwelling. It was 
later bought for a restaurant by a 
Chinese whom everyone called ‘Char- 
lie.” Across the street quite a large store 
with living quarters above was built by 
a Norwegian from the United States, 
Ollie Mittaugh. My Father drew the 
lumber and sand for this building. While 
it was under construction, Mr. Mittaugh 
put up a little shack. It was ten by 
twelve and was located near the ele- 
vators. Mrs. Mittaugh fed a number of 
the men who were working on the ele- 
vators and other buildings going up. She 
was a wonderful cook and very particu- 
lar. I remember she bought butter from 


This photo of the George B. Thomson homestead, 11/2. miles north-east of Parkland, 


was taken on Dec. 13, 1904. 
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The ploughed strip is a fireguard while the fence was the 
only one in miles. The author is third from the right, between her parents. 
children are Jim and Chaddy, left, and Beatrice, right. 
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my mother and always used to taste it 
before she would buy it. The Mittaughs 
sold the store to Nels Berger and left the 
neighborhood, and the store was succes- 
sively run by Mr. Berger, Orville 
Richards, W. C. McRoberts and Mr. 
Bruce. There was also a boarding house 
built about this time by a man named 
French who later sold it to Mr. Stone- 
house, an elevator man. When he left 
Parkland, it stood empty for a number of 
years and was finally torn down and 
the lumber used by Sigurd Berger for 
building a chicken-house. 


The first church services held in the 
Parkland neighborhood were conducted 
by a Methodist minister, Rev. L. R. Mc- 
Donald, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Norval Wilson. They had just a one- 
roomed house, but they owned a piano 
which was a great asset for the services. 
They made seats by putting boards 
across wooden boxes, and sometimes a 
board too heavily laden would break in 
the middle of the service, causing a 
pleasant diversion for us younger mem- 
bers of the congregation. Lavina Wilson, 
now Mrs. Roy Fitzpatrick of Vulcan, was 
about two years old at this time, and her 
mother always kept a supply of cookies 
on the piano for her. At almost every 
service you could hear her little voice 
piping up, “Cookie, Mama!" Mrs. Wil- 
son played the piano and Mr. Wilson 
led the singing, which consisted of 
Methodist hymns which were not fami- 
liar to us who had been brought up on 
the psalms in a Presbyterian community. 
We children thought these hymns such 
as “She only touched the hem of His 
garment” and “I am a stranger here,’ a 
lively change from the old psalms. 


Next year the Presbyterian Church 
opened a mission at the home of Mrs. 
Linton. Rev. A. C. Bryan came out from 
Nanton to start it, and the first preacher 
was a student from Queen's University, 
James R. Urquhart. The Lintons had a 
piano, too, and Mame used to play and 
even held choir practice for some of us. 
I remember practising hard at the hymn 
“Creation” beginning “The spacious 
firmament on high,”’ with Douglas Linton 
singing bass. The Lintons had two cats, 
a black one, “Brooker T. Washington,” 
and a gray one called “Quaker,” and 
they used to come in and rub against 
the minister's legs while he was preach- 
ing. People of all denominations or none 


attended these services, as it was a 
chance to get together and have a little 
visit, and they could give the minister 
their letters to post in Nanton. Before 
either the Methodist or Presbyterian ser- 
vices would start, someone would go out 
and look all over the prairie to see if 
there were any stragglers coming, and 
if there were, the minister would not start 
till they got there. We had either to 
walk or ride in the lumber wagon in 
summer or take a stone-boat in the 
winter. J. T. North, who was teaching 
in Stavely at this time, often supplied for 
both preachers and rode from one mis- 
sion to another. He was slight and dap- 
per in those days. 


The Presbyterians transferred their 
service to Grassy Plains School when it 
was built, and then held it at various 
places in Parkland including Berger's 
store and even on an open platform 
which had been built for a field-day and 
dance, and finally in the hall. The 
Methodists for a time held their services 
in Jones's hardware store, when the 
preacher was Harry D. Ainlay, who 
many years later became mayor of Ed- 
monton. The Presbyterians had a Ladies’ 
Aid of which Mrs. Linton was the first 
president, and early members were Mrs. 
Angus Andrews, Mrs. Straughan, Mrs. 
Hedlund, Miss Bessie Wilson, my mother, 
and my sister Ethel who came west a 
year after we did, and later married John 
G. Wilson. There was a Christian 
Endeavor Society organized at Grassy 
Plains School with Mr. Wm. Kinman as 
first president, and Harold Hunter and 
his sister Laura and ourselves among 
the first members. Many of the young 
people used to attend the meetings and 
even give talks, but the cynics said it 
was nothing but a sparking school. 


Porcupine School was opened in 
March, 1906, and Rolling Plains School 
about the same time. They were the 
same distance from our home and we 
were actually in the Rolling Plains dis- 
trict, but to get there we would have 
had to cross Mosquito Creek, and as 
there was no bridge immediately north 
of us, it would have meant a round- 
about way. So my sister Chaddy and 
I attended Porcupine School. The first 
teacher was Miss Claire Hunt of Cal- 
gary. She boarded with the Broomfields 
and rode to school on a little black pony 
of her own called “Black Beauty” and 


Hugh Hawk rode a little white one 
named ‘‘Biddie,”” but most of the time. 
Chaddy and I had to walk. It was about 
three miles, cutting across by prairie 
trails, as there were no fences in those 
days. Often the range was thick with 
wild prairie cattle and to avoid being 
chased by them we had to walk down 
the railroad track. 


The next winter when my sister Ethel 
was going to school too, we had a fat 
black mare named Jess that we drove 
hitched to a little home-made sleigh. We 
had double seats in school and I sat with 
Annie Broomfield. We used to argue 
about everything under the sun, but we 
must have done some work too, for we 
wrote our Standard V examinations in 
June. I did not expect to pass as we 
had been running wild on the prairie 
for nearly two years, but when the re- 
sults came out, Nan rode up on horse. 
back to tell me we had both passed. 
Our diplomas were signed by the first 
Alberta Minister of Education, Hon. A. 
C. Rutherford. We went on in Standard 
VI, about Grade X now. Miss Hunt left 
at Christmas after a bang-up Christmas 
tree and concert, and R. J. Johnston, a 
son-in-law of Mr. Parkhill, came to teach 
us. He specialized in mathematics, 
bookkeeping and grammar but let us go 
into a huddle by ourselves and struggle 
with the literature, geography and his- 
tory. We all passed. 


In the early days our chief recreation 
was visiting. We would start off in the 
morning, the whole family, and go to a 
neighbor's for dinner, and spend the day 
playing games and “'visiting.’’ We used 
to like to go to Mrs. W. H. Hawk's for 
she was a famous cook, and as Hume 
Linton used to say, we would have a 
grudge against our stomachs for their 
limited capacity. It was a friendly, hos- 
pitable time and no doors were evet1 
locked. There was no station for quite 
a while and so whenever we saw the 
south-bound train stop at night, my 
mother would put up a light in an up- 
stairs window to guide any person who 
had got off the train. After a while 
we would sometimes hear a knock at 
the door and there would be someone 
to stay for the night. 
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Dances used to be held in any home 
with a big enough kitchen. A favourite 
place was Mrs. Jim Scott’s. When the 
schoolhouses were built the dances were 
held there, and later in the hall. There 
were many square dances with Walt 
Hawk and others “calling off.’’ We also 
danced waltzes, two-steps, three-steps, 
the Spanish waltz, the French Minuet, 
schottisches, and a very lively polka 
which Mr. Hedlund, the Bergers and 
other Scandinavians were very adept at. 
At first volunteer fiddlers took turns 
playing, Peter M. Patterson and my 
brother being among these. After we 
moved to the hall, we had Mr. Bystrum 
accompanied by Miss Jackson, a music 
teacher from Stavely, who afterwards 
became Mrs. Bystrum. 


Every year there was a picnic in the 
foothills, a great occasion with wonder- 
ful food brought by all the neighbors. 
Usually there was a First of July cele- 
bration in Nanton, the first one being 
in 1905 when Alberta became a province. 


There was a big crowd there, but what 
I remember best was a man standing 
outside the Auditorium Hotel ringing a 
bell and calling, “Don’t go hungry for 
two-bits! We've fed a thousand, and can 
feed a thousand more.” 


We had concerts with local talent, 
at one of the first of which, I remember, 
Donald Patterson, now a lawyer at 
Grande Prairie, recited Mark Antony's 
oration over Caesar, and for an encore, 
“O'Grady’s Goat.” Norval Wilson sang 
“In the Baggage Car Ahead,” and my 
sister Chaddy sang “Nellie Gray,’ ac- 
companied by me on the zither. After 
the hall was built, we had good debates 
and plays there in our Literary Society. 
In our plays we had so few girls that 
we had to dress boys up for women’s 
parts, and I shall never forget trying to 
make the top of the skirt meet round 
Kenneth Johnston. We finally had to 
him a sash with a big bow at the back 
to cover the gap. We had no cars, no 
radio, no movies in those days, but they 
were happy days and no modern young 
people could have a better time than we 
had in Parkland in the years when the 
Province of Alberta was young. 


HENRY BIRD STEINHAUER 
And His Whitefish Lake Mission 


By 
MABEL E. 


While Alberta is celebrating its 
Gelden Jubilee in this year of 1955 the 
small settlements of Whitefish Lake and 
Goodfish Lake have observed their cen- 
tennial anniversary. It was just one 
hundred years ago that Henry Stein- 
hauer and Thomas Woolsey came west- 
ward seeking new districts for their 
Methodist missions and schools — the 
former going to remote Whitefish Lake, 
and the latter travelling farther west to 
establish a mission at Pigeon Lake. 


Henry Steinhauer was a child of the 
wig-wam, a full-blooded Ojibway Indian 
born in the historic district of Rama, 
Ontario. When eight years old he was 
baptized with a group of 130 other Pro- 
testant Indians and soon afterward his 
pagan life and ancestry were left be- 
hind. In that same year a bereaved 
couple from Philadelphia, who had lost 
their own son, were looking for a lad 
whom they could adopt and educate. 
Thus it was that the young Ojibway 
received the name of Henry Bird Stein- 
hauer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Steinhauer sent the boy 
to a seminary in New York where he 
studied for several sessions. He was 
then appointed school teacher at the 
Credit Mission on Lake Ontario under 
the Reverend Egerton Ryerson. There 
young Steinhauer was being trained for 
his future work in the Northwest, for 
while he taught others, he was also 
learning the essentials of agriculture, 
carpentering and other useful arts. 


The strong desire for a fuller educa- 
tion prompted him to enter Upper 
Canada Academy at Cobourg where he 
progressed rapidly. He made a special 
study of the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, and at the conclusion of his 
course had the highest standing in his 
class. He was by this time proficient 
in four languages, Ojibway, English, 


Mrs. Mabel E. Jordon is a resident of Calgary. 
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Hebrew and Greek and was well pre- 
pared to be an able translator. 


Following another short period of 
teaching he was called to the North- 
west on educational and mission work 
and there he spent the subsequent forty- 
four years of his life. His first under- 
taking of importance was as interpreter 
and teacher at Rainy Lake under Wil- 
liam Mason who was a missionary there. 
He translated into his native Ojibway 
the Liturgy which was used daily by the 
Indians, and followed this with the trans- 
lation of the New Testament and several 
hymns. The children were taught to write 
as well as read in their own tongue 
which they had never done before. Stein- 
hauer had an advantage over most mis- 
sionaries because the language of the 
natives was also his own. 


At this time James Evans was in the 
process of perfecting his Cree syllabic 
system at Norway House, and when he 
heard about young Steinhauer’s accom- 
plishments he sent for him to assist. In 
a short time the young scholar mastered 
the Cree language and when Evans went 
to England Steinhauer became chief 
translator and teacher at Norway House. 
His school flourished and many natives 
forsook their old customs when they 
were able to read the Cree Bible. One 
notable convert was Chief Thomas Mus- 
tahgun who was chief guide for three 
expeditions which went in search of Sir 
John Franklin. Another convert was 
Chief Jacob Berens who travelled from 
Berens River to Norway House especially 
to learn the syllabic characters, and he 
remained there until he could read with- 
out difficulty. 


Steinhauer moved next to Oxford 
House and to Jackson's Bay where he 
laid foundations for missions, and after 
several years of hard work he accom- 
panied Reverend John Ryerson to Eng- 


land in 1854. On his return to Canada 
he was ordained as a minister and it 
was then that he and Thomas Woolsey 
left for the Edmonton district. He travel- 
led the area for four years among the 
nomadic Indians before deciding upon a 
permanent settlement where he could 
establish a mission, educate the children 
and care for the aged and infirm. White- 
fish Lake was away from the trail of 
war parties, the land was good for agri- 
culture, and there was an abundance of 
fish. Steinhauer submitted to a band of 
Indians the idea that they should help 
form a settlement and learn to be 
farmers. They accepted his proposal 
and so the foundation of the first Indian 
reserve in Alberta was begun. 


Houses were built first and then 
the land was broken with wooden 
spades. When a plough was ob- 
tained the Indian horses could not 
be trained to pull it. Unperturbed, 
the leader and his helpers hitched 
twelve stalwart Indians with shaga- 
nappi to the implement, and a piece 
of land large enough to sow a small 
crop of barley was ploughed, and it 
was thus that farming began among 
the Crees at Whitefish Lake. The 
settlement was by far in advance 
of any in the Northwest, due to the 
zeal and good judgment of Mr. 
Steinhauer who had a deep love for 
his own people. Traders noted the 
progress at the mission and desired 
to establish posts nearby, but they 


were denied the privilege for fear 

their presence might have an ad- 

verse effect upon the little Com- 
munity. 

At one of the school examinations the 
native children surprised such distin- 
guished visitors as George and John Mc- 
Dougall, Chief Factor Wm. Christie, and 
Mr. Hardisty by their scholarship attain- 
ments. 

H. B. Steinhauer contributed much to 
western civilization and settlement dur- 
ing the forty-four years he worked 
among the Indians. He was highly 
respected by Indian and white man alike 
and his Christian influence was a factor 
in settling a number of disputes. He 
sought obscurity rather than fame, and 
was content to pursue his course of lay- 
ing spiritual foundations without official 
recognition from church or state. 


In December of 1884 he was stricken 
with influenza and died two weeks later. 
Burial was in the little cemetery at the 
mission where the marker is still visible. 
On it, in Cree Syllabic, are the words, 
“Let not your heart be troubled.” 

In conjunction with Alberta’s Golden 
Jubilee the centennial celebration com- 
memorating the arrival of Henry Stein- 
hauer was planned by the United Church 
cf Canada for the Whitefish and Good- 
fish Lake Reserves. The old iron plough 
first used by the missionary was on dis- 
play, and memorial services were held 
in which descendants of Steinhauer and 
of the original Indian band took part. 


REV. STEINHAUER’S DEATH 
(An Editorial) 

“Rev. Henry Bird Steinhauer’s death at his residence at Whitefish Lake was 
noticed in the Bulletin of last issue. An accident from which he suffered two years 
ago, having had a rib broken when travelling near Victoria, probably hastened his 
death, of which the immediate cause was a severe cold contracted some weeks 
previously. From the first he did not expect to recover, although just before his 


death he appeared to be recovering. 


“Although eighty years of age at the time of his death, his appearance was that 
of a man not over sixty; and had it not been for the accident mentioned he would 


probably have lived to a much greater age. 


His family comprised five sons and 


three daughters. The eldest son is engaged in farming at Whitefish Lake, another 
spent two years at Victoria College and is now employed as mission school teacher 


at Goodfish Lake. 


A third son is still at college and two younger ones remain at 


home. One of his daughters, now dead, was married to Rev. John McDougall of 
Morley, another is the wife of J. Kirkness of the lower settlement. 

“There is no doubt that the civilization of the Whitefish Lake band of Indians 
is very largely due to the influence of Mr. Steinhauer who, being of their own race, 
enjoyed their confidence to a far greater extent than a white man could possibly have. 

“A few days after Mr. Steinhauer’s death, Benjamin Sinclair, also an Indian, 
who has been associated with Mr, Steinhauer in all his mission work at Whitefish 


Lake as assistant, also died,” 


—Edmonton Bulletin, Jan. 17, 1885. 
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BLOOD INDIAN’S STORY 


By 


MIKE OKA 
(As told to his son-in-law, Harry Mills) 


(Editor's Note: This article was prepared by Mr. Mills in 1936. Mike Oka died a few 
years after it was written.) 


I, Mike Oka, am a member of the Blood 
Indian tribe which was at one time the 
fiercest and most powerful tribe that 
ever trod the western plains at the foot 
cf the Rocky Mountains. I am seventy- 
six years old, and thank the Almighty 
for sparing me that long, although in my 
younger days He was quite unknown to 
me. I had always looked up to the 
great Sun God for victories, good hunting 
and a long life, but today I have come 
to believe in Him through the good works 
of the missionaries—such men as the late 
Father Lacombe and Mr. Trivett, the 
Anglican missionary. 


I was born in the Porcupine Hills 
(Porcupine Tails). I am one of the 
few old timers left in the Blood tribe 
today (1936). The oldest Blood 
Indian alive today is White Wolf, 
who is nearing the hundredth mark, 
97 years old. 


I was quite a lad when the great 
battle was fought between the Bloods 
and the Assiniboines of Montana, over 
sixty years ago. My father took part in 
that bloody battle. I could hear the 
guns very distinctly. Our camps were 
at Fort Whoop-Up. That is where the 
fight began. Many of the enemy never 
reached the east shore of the Oldman 
River. They were killed and butchered 
in the water. I never saw so many 
scalps in all my life as on the next day 
in a victory war dance... The heaviest 
part of the battle took place on the 
present site of the city of Lethbridge. 


There were constant wars among the 
western Indians before the white man 
came. Our chief enemies were the Crees, 
Assiniboines, Crows and the Mountain 
Indians. 


I witnessed another battle between 


the Bloods and the Crees, south of the 
Red Deer River. After the fight I went 
through the battlefield. Here I saw dead 
warriors lying all over the ground with 
their scalps, hands and feet cut off. 


The white people are partly right in 
saying that the Bloods were the most 
blood thirsty, cruel tribe of the western 
plains. But that is how they were able 
to hold such a big territory. Before the 
treaty of 1877, the Blackfeet nation held 
all the land south of Calgary, west to 
the Rockies, and a large part of Mon- 
tana. The Crows and other tribles lived 
in scuthern Alberta years ago but they 
were gradually driven into southern 
Montana and to the mountains. 


Scalping a fallen enemy was like win- 
ning a high honor in the army. In the 
old days it was a common sight to see 
scalps on display at the war dances and 
ceremonies. I remember an Assiniboine 
chief, ‘White Dog,"’ who was killed near 
Sweet Grass years ago. He was still 
alive when he was scalped. Today the 
Blackfeet sing a song referring to the 
scalping and killing of White Dog. The 
title of the song is: ‘White Dog Cried.” 
Fallen enemies were cut to pieces as 
well as scalped, but we never burned 
the dead or took prisoners. 


My uncle, Button Chief, told me that 
in 1856 the United States government 
made a peace treaty with the Blackfeet 
and six other Montana tribes. (Ed. note: 
This should be 1855). In that treaty, 
under Colonel Stevens (Short Man), the 
Bloods agreed to lease some land to the 
United States government. The treaty 
was signed at the mouth of the Yellow 
(nev Judith) River in Montana. Last 
year (1935) six tribes in Montana re- 
ceived the claim money for this piece of 
land above mentioned, but we Bloods 


Harry Mills is a senior member of the Blood tribe in southern Alberta and is a son-in-law of 


Mr. Oka. 


Mr. Mills has a farm on the reserve near Cardston. 
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were left out, although before the treaty 
of the Great Mother, the Queen of Eng- 
land, in 1877, our home could have been 
either in the United States or Canada. 
Six Blood Indians were made chiefs by 
Colonel Stevens who gave a medal to 
each of them. The Bloods were far 
more numerous than any other tribe of 
Indians signing that treaty. 


The Bloods first saw horses with short 
tails forty-six years before Colonel 
Stevens’ treaty. Grandfather told me 
cbout the Dog Days of the Bloods. They 
had small tepees made out of buffalo 
skins. Today you can find stones in 
circles in parts of Southern Alberta and 
Northern Montana. These stones used to 
hold down the tepees from the wind. 
The flint stone is shaped like a knife 
and it was used to butcher the buffalo 
and deer. The sinews of the buffalo was 
used for thread, and a small piece of 
hard wood shaped like a punch was used 
for a needle. 


The Bloods hunted on foot with bow 
and arrows before they had horses. They 
threw wolf skins over their shoulders, 
then crawled on hands and knees across 
the ground towards the buffalo. The 
buffalo often mistook them for coyotes. 
When they were close enough they 
would select their animal and shoot it 
with bow and arrow. Another way 
they got their meat was to form into 
two long rows of men lying flat on their 
stomachs under the cover of night. The 
two rows of men stretched for miles 
sometimes, and led towards a cut bank 
or steep coulee. About sunrise some 
braves would stampede the buffalo be- 
tween the two rows of men. In their 
mad charge the buffalo pushed their 
leaders over the the bank, while many 
others were killed with bow and arrows. 
Today we find many bones in car lots 
and flint stone arrow heads in these 
places. The art of shaping the flint stone 
is unknown to us today. 


Nature gave the Indians a lot of 
medicines in roots and herbs, but 
not everyone knows how to use 
them. These roots, herbs and their 
uses are revealed to us in dreams. 
I have a few that were revealed to 
me in dreams but they have to be 
kept a secret. They are roots and 
herbs that can be used by anyone. 


For instance if you take the root of 


a cherry tree, boil it and strain it through 
a cloth, you can use it as a cure for 
diarrhoea. 


Many white people believe that the 
Bloods used poisoned arrows, but this 
is net so. I learned from my uncle, But- 
ten Chief, who died more than fifty years 
ago, (he died in 1883), and was eighty 
years old when he died, that poisoned 
arrows were unknown among the Bloods. 
But they had certain medicines that 
would bring either good or evil. They 
are very rare and are also the gift of 
dreams. An example of this kind of 
medicine was a charm for wooing a 
squaw’s heart. To get one from an 
Indian who had one, you had to pay a 
big price and then go through the cere- 
mony he went through in his dream. 
These medicines or charms are tied up 
in fine buckskin; the largest is as big 
as a marble. 


The Horn Society is a religion based 
on the belief in the Sun and is still prac- 
tised by the older people of the Bloods. 
It was founded many years ago. The 
religion is so strong that the old pagan 
Blcods are permitted to swear an oath 
on the Horn Society in court instead of 
on a Bible. The Horn Society of the 
Blood Reserve gathers at a Sun Dance 
every summer and it is very pleasant 
to see and watch them. But they don't 
compare with those of twenty or thirty 
years ago. There are only five medicine 
pipes on the Blood Reserve now. When 
thunder is first heard in the spring it 
is an old Indian custom to unwrap the 
medicine pipe and the Indians who once 
owned a medicine pipe are invited. They 
go through a ceremony and each one 
has to dance with the pipe. 

We had no ceremonies of marriage. In 
the old days we bought our wives. Many 
Indians had more than one wife. We 
were very strict with our young girls. 
Many were put to death or marked for 
life for unfaithfulness to their husbands. 
They might have the end of their noses 
and ears cut off. When an Indian is 
found guilty of adultery, he leaves home 
to never come back, because he knows 
that the only penalty for this crime is 
death. Some people think that being 
savages in the old days we lived like 
animals. We respected and protected 
our younger women. We kept the seventh 
commandment although it was unknown 
to us then. 
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This interesting portrait of Mike Oka was taken in Montana in about 1905. Born circa. 


1865, Oka was a member of the Many Tumors band of Blood Indians. He was known to 


early settlers simply as “Mike.” 


The police came sixty-two years ago. 
The Red Coats (Ma-ksi-sik-ka-sim-i) 
were brave men. They went after the 
whiskey traders and they always got 
their man. I remember one of the first 
whiskey traders they arrested. This 
man’s name was Money (E-sta-pom-aub) 
in Blackfeet. He had killed many Indians. 
His gun was far superior to any we had. 
He was frozen to death southeast of 
Cardston while trying to cross the bor- 
der into the United States. 


Our great Mother, the Queen of Eng- 
land, (Neena-we-kee) made a treaty 
with us in 1877, just three years after 
the Mounted Police had come. The Hon. 
David Laird (Spit-tah meaning Tall 
Man) and other government officials 
with the help of Colonel Macleod and 
other members of the Force attended the 
signing of the treaty. Colonel Mac- 
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During his youth, he was an uninhibited individual 
who alternated between employment and confinement with N.W.M.P. 


period he learned to speak English. 


It was during this 


leod’s name was “Stamic-oto-kan” mean- 
ing Buffalo Bull’s Head. The treaty took 
place across the Bow River, south of the 
present town of Gleichen. Every man, 
woman and child received twelve dollars 
each; the following year we received five 
dollars each. The latter is to hold as 
long as the water flows and as long as 
the sun shall shine, along with our re- 
serve. These words were repeated again 
by the late King George Fifth while he 
was in Calgary in 1901. He was the 
Duke of Cornwall then. 


After the treaty with the Great Mother, 
the Queen, it was much safer to travel. 
We made peace with our enemies as 
well. When the rebellion broke out in 
1885 we did not take part because we 
had promised the Great Mother, the 


Queen, that we would not fight any 
more. 


> 


I worked for the North-West Mounted 
Police as a scout for a number of years. 
That's where I learned the little English 
I speak today. Believe it or not, the 
first English words I learned were swear 
words. Later on I cut it out. I helped 
to hunt the desperado Charcoal when he 
went on the war path and killed Ser- 
geant Wilde in 1896. If Charcoal had 
faced trial after killing Medicine Crane 
under the unwritten law, he would never 
have stood on the scaffold. Charcoal 
was a close friend of mine. 

Charcoal had a suspicion that his wife 
(Pretty Wolverine) was being unfaithful 
to him and in love with Medicine Crane. 
He warned Medicine Crane to leave his 
wife alone several times. Pretty Wol- 
verine and Medicine Crane were related 
and in love. In the old Indian custom, 
if a man and woman are related and 
begin courting one another, it is regarded 
as the greatest disgrace they can get 
into. Some have been put to death for 
it. That is the reason why Charcoal did 
his best to keep things quiet, warning 
his wife to keep her mouth shut. 


Weeks went by; then one day Char- 
coal noticed the old game starting over 
again. Pretty Wolverine went for wood 
on a horse and travois. Her young lover 
followed her. Charcoal watched it all 
with an eagle eye; then he saddled his 
pony, took his rifle and followed the 
lovers. He found his wife’s horse and 
travois tied to a tree near an old log 
cabin. Looking through a chink he saw 
all he wanted. He took aim and shot 
Medicine Crane. He took his wife home 
and made her vow to keep quiet or she 
would be next. In a few days Medicine 
Crane’s remains were found. Charcoal 
with his two wives and children fled to 
the mountains, and later to the Porcu- 
pine Hills. The killing of Medicine Crane 
took place about five miles south of the 


eld Cochrane Ranch along the Belly 
River. 


I remember well another incident dur- 
ing my years as a scout. When Captain 
Cotton was commanding officer at Fort 
Macleod, a young red-headed Mounted 
Policeman stationed at Kipp, lost his 
way while on his way to a police detach- 
ment on the St. Mary River. His doo 
returned in two days, but that night the 
dog disappeared again. This gave the 
police a suspicion. I helped to look for 
the missing man along with a Mounted 
Policeman, but Scout Ben DeRoche and 
Captain Denny of the Mounted Police 
found his body about a half mile from 
Tom Brown’s ranch on the St. Mary. After 
the young policeman had lost his way 
he became snow blind and gave up in 
despair and shot himself through the 
head. This happened on the Blood Re- 
serve, about ten miles north of Cardston, 
seme time before Charcoal went on the 
war path. 

The first automobile I ever saw 
was in 1895. It was owned by Billie 
Cochrane (Nee-na-po-ka meaning 
“Chief's son”). Our horses wouldn't 
go near it. To tell the world, we 
thought that the white man was 
from the great Sun God, in making 
a@ wagon or democrat run without 
horses. 


Again, I still remember Mr. C. O. 
Card's prophecy made in 1887. The 
builders of Cardston and leader of the 
Mormons in Southern Alberta told me 
and Chief Red Crow that the Indians 
would be like the white man in time to 
come. True words! Today the English 
language is used now more than Black- 
feet by our young people. We live in 
good homes, raise wheat, white-faced 
cattle, big horses, pigs and chickens; and 
some of us even own radios and auto- 
mobiles. 


MIKE OKA’S HISTORIC MARRIAGE 

“Mr. Oka, more generally known as “Mike,” a Blood Indian, was in town last 
week for the purpose of obtaining a marriage license so that he coula espouse Miss 
Kate Weazle-tail Woman, a spinster of the age of 20, in the most approving style. Mr. 
Oka is a widower of 30 and the blushing bride is the daughter of Mr. Bear Hat and 
Mrs. Black Snake of the Blood Reserve. Mike said he wanted to try the whiteman’s 
way of marrying, as this business of getting a wife whether she was willing or whether 
she wasn’t, but getting her anyhow, wasn’t what it was cracked up to be. The marriage 


was to be solemnized by the Rev. F. Swainson, at St. Paul’s Mission. 
first Indian marriage conducted through the authorized channel of a marriage cer- 


tificate that has occurred in this district.” 


This is the 


—Fort Macleod Gazette, Jan. 25, 1895. 
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HISTORIC ST. ALBERT 


(1883- 


By 


1889) 


REV. ALEXIS TETREAULT, O.M.I. 


Trials and Disappointments 


The successive waves of immigration 
rolling over the valley of the Saskatche- 
wan River strengthened the growing fear 
of the Metis cf being deprived of their 
land by greedy land-grabbers. As early 
as 1878 petitions were sent by them to 
the government at Ottawa to obtain what 
had been granted to the Manitoba com- 
patriots: proper surveying of their 
property. Identical claims were duly 
forwarded by both English and French- 
speaking Metis from St. Laurent, Sas- 
katchewan, in February, 1878; from St. 
Albert in March, 1878; from Prince Albert 
and Cypress Hills, (Sask.) in June, 1878, 
from Duck Lake in 1880, from Qu’Appelle 
in 1881 and from other points. 


In 1878 and again in 1879 such 
important personalities as Archbishop 
Tache of St. Boniface, Manitoba, Gover- 
nor Laird of Battleford, Bishop MacLean 
of Saskatchewan and Colonel Richard- 
son of the N.W.M.P. had all sent petitions 
to the Canadian Government for a 
speedy conclusion to this explosive 
affair. Ottawa, however, did nothing 
and went so far, on November 22, 1881, 
as to deny that the Metis had any legiti- 
mate grievances. Accordingly in 1882, 
the employees of the Parliament Build- 
ings at Ottawa became familiar with the 
sight of a venerable clergyman of noble 
mien, bearing himself erect in spite of 
his snow-white hair. This was none 
other than Bishop Grandin of St. Albert, 
who went from one minister to another 
pleading for justice, and warning of the 
lamentable consequences further delay 
might bring. After repeated requests, 
the proper authorities promised that a 
survey would be made for the river lots. 
In 1883, however, orders came from 
Ottawa that the surveying must be done 
by square townships. This meant the 
huddling together of nine or ten families 
on the same section of land, the destruc- 


Father A. Tetreault, O.M.1., is custodian of the Lacombe Church Museum at St. Albert. 
the third in a series of articles carried by The Review. 


tion of Metis homes, and the dismember- 
ment of entire colonies. 


The inhabitants of St. Albert protested 
at once and when the telegraph proved 
unavailing a subscription of $600 was 
raised and Father H. Leduc and Mr. D. 
Maloney were sent as delegates to Ot- 
tawa. They left on January 27, 1883, 
and a similar group from Fort Saskatche- 
wan joined them. The party reached 
Ottawa on March 15th. After days of 
petitioning the delegates obtained the 
written pledge of a special survey for 
the St. Albert settlement and of scripts 
giving the inhabitants a legal right to 
their holdings. They also obtained the 
right of representation in the Council 
of the North West Territory, but four 
other requests were refused. 


Accordingly, on August 18th of the fol- 
lowing year, a Dominion Government 
Surveyor, M. Beatty, arrived and marked 
out four hundred river lots. It was not, 
however, until June 6, 1885, when the 
bloody Riel uprising had already taken 
so many lives, that the government com- 
missioners arrived at St. Albert to grant 
the legal claims of the Metis to their 
land. The Commission consisted of W. 
R. Street, president; J. O. Cote, secre- 
tary; and Messrs. Roger Goulet, a Mani- 
toba Metis, and A. E. Forget, commis- 
sioners. Unfortunately, the Metis were 
free to take scripts for their land or sell 
them. On June 7th, at the church ser- 
vice Bishop Grandin pleaded with them 
not to sell their scripts. On June llth 
all the inhabitants of Big Lake Settle- 
ment were camped around the Bishop's 
residence to receive their scripts. Specu- 
lators were also there by the dozens. 
Unfortunately, most of these poor un- 
educated farmers could not resist the 
temptation of obtaining a handful of 
money. Scripts were sold at fifty cents 
on the dollar. On June 16th, the Com- 
missioners had given out money-scripts 


This is 


for the amount of $50,000 and 21,000 
acres of land in land-scripts. We are 
told that Peparmowen received from 
$1,500 to $1,600 for his script and the 
wife of Otikamis received $1,700. The 
Metis from Duhamel, and other points 
also received their scripts in St. Albert. 
The Commission left on June 30th. 


The St. Albert district had received 
very timely acquiescence to their de- 
mands. But not so the other large Metis 
Settlements, especially in Saskatchewan. 
Ottawa made promises that no one 
seemed anxious to transform into acts. 
As it was inevitable that the Metis 
should become impatient, a Committee 
of Redress was formed in Saskatchewan 
in May, 1884. Petitions were sent to 
Ottawa, but were of no avail. Louis Riel 
was induced to leave his schoolroom and 
sanctuary in Montana, in June to head 
the Committee to obtain justice. New 
petitions were made to no effect. On 
July 21, 1884, the Council of the North 
West Territories strongly defended the 
justice of the grievances at issue as pub- 
lished in the press by Stipendiary Magis- 
trate Mathew Ryan on July 15. 


Ottawa was repeatedly informed of 
the imminent danger of a bloody uprising 
by Bishop Grandin and the Missionaries 
in the Duck Lake district, especially after 
Louis Riel had lost his mental balance 
through over-fatigue. Nobody can ab- 
solve from criminal neglect. The Ottawa 
authorities who persistently ignored 
these warnings, particularly after they 
had been reliably informed that Big Bear 
and his whole band of Indians were 
siding with the Metis cause. During 
the long winter months, Riel became 
more and more deranged, and suspicious 
of the priests who constantly restrained 
him from taking action. In the spring, 
at a meeting of the clergy of the district, 
the man was declared a mental case 
and refused the sacraments. When on 
March 4, 1885, the Ottawa authorities 
finally decided to offer the Metis some 
degree of redress for their grievances, it 
was too little and too late. On March 
18, the stores of St. Laurent and Duck 
Lake were raided, prisoners were taken, 
the Roman Catholic church at Batoche 
was converted into barracks and the 
revolt had begun. Emissaries were sent 
by Riel to all his compatriots in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, and even to the 
Cree, Assiniboine, Blackfeet and Sarcee 


tribes with the orders, ‘Loot the Stores 
of the Government and of the H. B. Com- 
pany and do not listen to your priests.” 
Impartial history will one day affirm that 
were it not for the fearless intervention 
of Bishop Grandin, his missionnaries and 
the clergy of the other denominations, 
the spark of revolt would have spread 
far and wide, bringing with it the de- 
struction of the entire white population. 
On Good Friday of 1885, the Frog Lake 
massacre had taken the lives of two 
priests, Fathers Fafard and Marchand 
and the male population of the settle- 
ment at the hands of Big Bear's Indian 
band. Later another missionary was 
wounded, others were held as prisoners, 
and seven churches or missionary estab- 
lishments were destroyed by fire. 


The Riel Uprising, 1885 


It is now necessary that I relate how 
the uprising affected St. Albert and what 
St. Albert did during these regrettable 
events. 


On March 28th, a telegram brought 
the news of a bloody encounter near 
Duck Lake, between the Mounted Police 
and the Metis. The next day, Father H. 
Leduc at St. Albert, related the event 
in church, noted the disastrous conse- 
quences of such action, and stressed the 
obligation of obeying lawful authority. 
Many in the settlement were very 
excited. 


On April 4th, a courier brought 
the sad news of the Frog Lake mas- 
sacre. Rumors of an imminent 
attack on Victoria spread like wild- 
fire. The population of Fort Sas- 
katchewan and elsewhere feared for 
their safety. On April 8th, at 3 
o’clock p.m. at a large meeting in 
St. Albert it was decided that the 
Bishop would call another meeting if 
the circumstances warranted it, that 
in case of trouble in the vicinity, a 
delegation consisting of the Bishop 
himself, a priest, Messrs. Sam Cun- 
ingham and John Rowland and three 
or four other ambassadors would go 
to interview the troublemakers. 


That same day, Jos. Lamoureux, Frank 
Lamoureux and Mrs. Curron and their 
families sought refuge in the nuns’ con- 
vent. On April 9th, six other families 
arrived from Fort Saskatchewan Barracks 
of the N.W.M.P. A telegram from J. John 


Howard, a Methodist minister, to Bishop 
Grandin said, ‘May I send my wife and 
child to you for shelter. Answer.” Bishop 
Grandin threw open his large new two- 
storey schcol building, his warehouse 
and sheps for the refugees, and gave 
them all every comfort and assistance. 

On April 1lth, Mr. Beaupre from Fort 
Saskatchewan brought the news that the 
Indians of Beaver Lake had stolen some 
cattle and were advancing on Fort Sas- 
katchewan. The same day a telegram 
from Captain Griesbach's dispatch said: 
“It is reported that the Blackfeet have 
or are about to tear up the C.P.R. tracks.” 
In the whole district, fear had by now 
developed into a panic. All but four 
families from Fort Edmonton sent the 
women and children to the ‘city of 
refuge,’ the only place that seemed safe 
because of the prestige and influence 
of the holy Bishop of St. Albert, or Father 
Lacombe and their associates. All the 
women and children of Namao arrived. 
One of the refugees wrote: “The women 
and children made their beds on the 
floor in long rows."’ Some fifteen women 
and twenty-one children were fed and 
sheltered at the mission. Many found 
lodging at the homes of Dan Maloney, 
Noel Courtepatte, and elsewhere, and 
many tents were set up close to the 
Mission. 


News arrived that the Cree 
Indians at Peace Hills (Wetaskiwin) 
had looted the H. B. Company store 
there, had driven away M. Lee, the 
farm instructor, and were about to 
attack Fort Edmonton. Father Con- 
stantin Scollen, spoke to the rebels 
so forcefully that they promised to 
remain peaceful, and three days 
later what was left of the booty 
was returned and the farm instructor 
was requested to return to his post. 

It is said that a letter addressed to 
the rebels by Governor Dewdney, stat- 
ing that the Blackfeet Indians were loyal 
to the government and if they went on 
the warpath, it would be on the side of 
the Redcoats, was also effective. 

Father Blanchet sent news that the 
band of Assiniboines of Chief Alexis, 
from Lac Ste. Anne and from Riviere 
Qui Barre had attacked the H. B. 
Company store at that point on April 
10th and had shouted and eaten and 
danced all night. The chief refused to 
surrender a letter received from Louis 


Riel, but promised to try and keep his 
young warriors peaceful. 
On April 18th, the Edmonton Bulletin 


wrote: “It is feared that Lac La Biche 
has been taken.” 


On April 20th, a message from James 
McDougall, Factor at Fort Edmonton, re- 
lated the defeat of the loyal forces at 
Carlton, Saskatchewan, and a telegram 
to Father Leduc stated: “Three hundred 
troups leave Calgary today for Edmon- 
ton.’ On April 27th, a false rumor circu- 
lated at Fort Edmonton that three hun- 
dred Indians were advancing against the 


- fort. 
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On May Ist, four companies of the 65th 
Battalion arrived in Edmonton. Two were 
dispatched to Victoria on May 7th, and 
two to Battleford. 


On May 4th, a large band of Big Bear's 
warriors attacked, looted, and burned the 
H. B. Company store at Lac La Biche 
village and would have attacked the 
settlement seven miles away and looted 
its warehouse had they not learned that 
it was strongly defended. In fact only 
fifteen men kept guard around the mis- 
sion. The nuns and children, one priest 
and one lay brother, in all 21 persons, 
with three Metis families, had left the 
mission on April 27 to seek refuge in a 
fishing hut on an island in the lake and 
remained there for two weeks. On May 
10th, news arrived of the defeat at Cut- 
Knife, Sask., and of the arrival of three 
hundred soldiers in Edmonton. On May 
l6th, at a large meeting at St. Albert, 
it was decided to form a company of 
volunteers to protect the life and property 
of St. Albert Settlement. Messrs. Sam 
Cunningham was chosen Captain; Dan 
Maloney, Ist Lieutenant; Octave Belle- 
rose, 2nd Lieutenant; Alfred Cunning- 
ham, Staff Sergeant; M. Grey, Bte. Pepin, 
N. Beaudry, Sergeants; E. Page, L. 
Lawrence, J. B. L'Hirondelle, Corporals, 
and thirty-three privates. The three 
senior officers offered their services to 
Col. Ouimet at Edmonton, and on May 
2lst a letter to Bishop Grandin from 
Major General Strange said: “I have 
approved enrolment of Scouts and Home- 
guard at St. Albert.” On May 25th Cap- 
tain Desgeorges officially received them 
into the Active Service of the Militia of 
Canada under the name of the St. Albert 
Mounted Riflemen. A camp was set up 
behind the mission. On May 26th, rifles, 
ammunition and provisions arrived and 


the training of the volunteers began. On 
May 18th, a telegram announced the 
arrest of Louis Riel. On May 22, came 
word, ‘‘Beardy and his braves (at Duck 
Lake, Sask.) have surrendered.’ On May 
27th, ““Poundmaker and all his Indians 
have surrendered."” On May 3lst, six 
scouts under Frederic Durocher of St. 
Albert were enlisted as couriers for the 
Army between Fort Pitt and Edmonton. 
On June 9th, thirty volunteers left St. 
Albert under Captain Desgeorges to pro- 
tect Lac La Biche settlement against Big 
Bear. Following his capture, they re- 
turned to St. Albert on July 4th. On 
July 9th, the volunteers received their 
pay and the St. Albert Mounted Riflemen 
were disbanded. The Privates received 
$2.50 a day extra for those who made 
the expedition to Lac La Biche. 

By April 17th most of the refugees at 
St. Albert had gone back to their homes. 

A heavy frost had destroyed most of 
the crops in St. Albert settlement in 1884. 
The Mission was able to save 1,860 
bushels of wheat and 600 bushels of 
potatoes and give much needed as- 
sistance to the impoverished settlers. In 
1885, important repair work again was 
necessary on the local bridge. On Sep- 
tember lst, three government inspectors 
examined this bridge in the name of the 
Council and evaluated it as $1,500. The 
dam at the mill again required many 
weeks of hard work. On November 14, 
1885, a telephone was put in the Bishop's 
Residence. Much work was done on the 


three-storey convent during that year 
and all hands were again at work on 
the sisters’ convent in 1886 and 1887. 
Four large double-chimneys were raised 
by Mr. West in 1887 for the heating of 
this huge building. 

A new seeder arrived in St. Albert 
in the spring of this year, but a devastat- 
ing frost again afflicted the settlement in 
the fall. 

On September 1, 1887, by agreement 
with the Grey Nuns, the new convent 
was given to the Bishop and his house 
hold, while the nuns took over the former 
Bishop's residence. The new house was 
solemnly blessed and the transfer was 
made in the following week. The nuns 
left their old convent orphanage, built 
25 years earlier, and on October 25th 
it was torn down. 

A new convent was erected, and was 
blessed on January 26, 1888, and in 
March, the government came to the help 
of the Metis with 2,000 bushels of wheat 
and 1,000 bushels of barley for seed. In 
the same month, in the face of urgent 
need, Captain Griesbach was authorized 
to distribute rations to the poor, at the 
rate of one pound of flour and one- 
quarter pound of bacon per day per 
head. 

The total population of St. Albert at 
the end of 1888 was 1,000, comprising 
166 families. Of these, 860 persons were 
Metis, 113 French-speaking Canadians, 
15 English-speaking and 12 newly 
arrived from France. 


new quarters. 


razed to the ground. 


adapted to museum purposes. 


FORT EDMONTON’S DEMISE 
“After reposing peacefully on the north bank of the Saskatchewan 
river for three-quarters of a century, the old Hudson's Bay post, 
Fort Edmonton, technically speaking, is being uprooted and moved to 


“Removal operations commenced Monday afternoon (Oct. 11) on 
the main building of the group and by noon today it was practically 
It is intended to pull the buildings down, remove 
them to a permanent site, and rebuild them. The buildings have become 
somewhat dilapidated through lack of care. 
renovated withcut interfering with their historic characteristics and 


“The new site has not been definitely decided on. 
under consideration, and the one most favored is immediately west of 
the High Level Bridge, on the plot of ground extending from Saskatche- 
wan Avenue to the edge of the hill. 

“Something resembling panic reigned among citizens who value 
the historic, when the news spread abroad this morning that the fort 
was ‘taken’ by sacriligeous workmen. 
statement . . . that Edmonton was still to retain its fort...” 


They will be rebuilt and 


Several are 


This fear was allayed by the 


Edmonton Journal, Oct. 13, 1915. 


THE BULL WHACKER 


“P. P. TENDERFOOT” 
(Reprinted from the Fort Macleod Gazette, July 29, 1882) 


The bull-whacker of the west is an 
indigenous production, and an exotic 
possessing but little vitality when he is 
transplanted to the east. His habits are 
campestial during the warmer months, 
but when winter approaches they be- 
come mural. His inclinations are gre- 
garious. The principal portion of the 
existence of the bull-whacker is occupied 
in composing profanity of startling 
originality, into which neither iteration 
nor plagiarism ever creeps. The fully 
developed bull-whacker never pauses or 
stutters when he is once roused by sur- 
rounding influences to a full display of 
his powers, but launches forth in a tor- 
rent of the fanciest expletives, dressed in 
colors wonderfully gorgeous and elo- 
quent, incandescent and irresistible. His 
oaths are never microscopic or feeble, 
but resounding and polysyllabic—they 
fit into one another with the exactness 
and a nicety which one never observes 
except in a piece of exquisite mechanism, 
and their continuity finds a parallel in 
the Atlantic cable alone. 

The fashionable swearer of our 
eastern cities would be disgusted with 
the poverty of his native vocabulary and 
if the modern apostles of temperance 
became cognizant of the elasticity and 
amplitude of the English language as 
exemplified in this versatile class, intem- 
perance in their eyes would assume the 
proportions of a minor evil, and the 
Government of the Dominion would be 
deluged by their petitions for special 
legislation, offensive and defensive, 
against the irreverent bull-whacker. 

An eastern clergyman, travelling from 
Benton to a north-west settlement in com- 
pany with a bull train, expostulated with 
one of the drivers of the train because 
of the extraordinary vigor of his lan- 
guage. In reply the man handed his 


reprover a blacksnake whip and re- 
quested him totry his hand. The parson, 
who was an experienced driver of 
Canadian cattle, promptly accepted the 
challenge and began with mild and 
orthodox language. The attempt was 
a complete failure, four of the sixteen 
oxen that had been yoked together were 
in a moment thrown into a confused 
mass and the lead and swing wagons 
with their heavy loads about to topple 
over, when the enraged driver rushed 
forward and snatched his tremendous 
whip from the bewildered amateur. Hurl- 
ing a volley of oaths at the frightened 
oxen nicely chosen to meet the crisis 
and accompanying his discourse with 
a platoon from his explosive blacksnake, 
he at once restored order; then turning 
to his discomfited companion, he re- 
marked, ‘‘ ‘Taint no use ye see parson, 
them thare bulls is tew far gone to be 
jerked up by a sarmon.” 

The bull-whacker never appears to so 
great advantage as in the western ball- 
room. There he is always the arbiter 
legantiarium; and his deep mellow voice, 
keeping time with the music, can be as 
distinctily heard above the racket as the 
tongue of Big Ben in Cheapside or Lud- 
gate Hill. ‘Honors all,” he intones— 
“forrard and back—swing ‘em around— 
run away all—ladies stand pat—gents 
pirette—show your muscle girls—hoe it 
down boys,” and thus he continues till 
the perspiration flows in streams from 
the faces of the excited dancers, and the 
reeking atmosphere of the room becomes 
too oppressive for a prolonged indul- 
gence in accidental dissipation. 

On the prairie the bull-whacker is a 
most hospitable fellow, and more than 
once have I experienced his welcome and 
rough kindness which I shall not fail to 
return if an opportunity to do so offer. 


LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
“Edmonton, the becon light between the Red River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, towards which the tide of immigration is steadily flowing, has received up to 


this time a very large majority of the western-bound immigrants. 


It is no doubt 


worthy of the compliment bestowed upon it. and perhaps causes a heart-burning within 
the breasts of the inhabitants of its more easterly and more elderly towns — the 


capital (Battleford) excluded.” 


—Saskatchewan Herald, Oct. 31, 1881 


NOTES & COMMENTS 


Federal Monument Unveiled 


One of the most colorful ceremonies 
marking Alberta’s Golden Jubilee was 
that held on the Legislative Building 
grounds at Edmonton on September 7th, 
when the Prime Minister of Canada un- 
veiled a beautiful monument of cut stone 
erected by the Federal Government on 
the advice of the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board. 

The programme, sponsored by the His- 
torical Society of Alberta, was as 
follows: 


O CANADA 
REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 
James G. MacGregor, B.A., B.Sc. 
President of the Historical Society of Alberta 
A REMINISCENCE OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1905 
Colonel F. C. Jamieson, V.D., Q.C. 
PRESENTATION OF THE MEMORIAL 
Professor M. H. Long, M.A., F.R.S.C. 
Member of the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada 
UNVEILING OF THE MEMORIAL 
The Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, 
PC., ELD. 
Prime Minister of Canada 
ADDRESS 
The Honourable Ernest C. Manning 
Premier of Alberta 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 


Buildings. 


The singing was led by Mr. Vernon 
Barford, choirmaster of All Saints’ 
Cathedral, who performed the same ser- 
vice at the inaugural ceremonies in 1905, 
and Premier Manning, at the conclusion 
of his address, presented copies of the 
Golden Jubilee Anthology to five 
original members of the North West 
Territories administration who became 
Alberta's first civil servants. 

The bronze plaque on the memorial 
facing the main entrance of the Legis- 
lative Building bears this inscription: 


CREATION OF 
THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
To this land of prairie, foothill, mountain 
and river, where the Indian roamed, came 
explorer, fur trader, voyageur, missionary, ranch- 
man, farmer and railway builders. At points 
on river and railway, towns and cities grew. 
Within the North West Territories the battle 
for responsible government was again fought 
and won. The demand for wider autonomy led 
to the setting apart of the western portion of 
the Territories as the Province of Alberta, which 
was formally inaugurated on Ist September, 
1905. Hon. G. H. V. Bulyea was the first 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Hon. A. C. Ruther- 
ford the first Premier. 
f 
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At centre is the monument commemorating Alberta's inauguration. 
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4 sas ets tor cha ss unt $09 
This is a portion of the crowd attending the jubilee celebrations at the Legislative 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning, Premier of Alberta, addresses the crowd at the Sept. 7 
Seated in the front row, left to right, are: Col. F. C. Jamieson, 
Bowlen, Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta: J. G. McGregor, President of the 


jubilee celebrations. 
Hon. J. J. 


Historical Society of Alberta: Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent: Mayor William Hawrelak: 
and M. H. Long, Alberta representative, Historic Sites and Monuments Board. 


A TRIBUTE 


It was with both pleasure and pride 
that we read of the University of Al- 
berta’s decision to confer on Rev. W. 
Everard Edmonds an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. Mr. Edmonds was one 
cf three pioneers selected during this 
golden jubilee year to be honored at the 
fall convocation in October. The others 
were Rev. Jean-Louis Levern of Cardston, 
and Frank Collicutt of Calgary. 

The Historical Society of Alberta owes 
much to Dr. Edmonds (as he now may 
be called) for its present popularity and 
success. He served as Secretary from 
1919 to 1950 and was President from 
1950 to 1952, during which time he was 
a key figure in the Society's success. 
During the long years when interest in 
historical matters often waned, Dr. 
Edmonds’ work in the Society and 
through the newspapers did much to 
keep the Province’s colorful history 
before the public. 

He has been Editor of the Alberta 
Historical Review since its inception and 
is a keen participant in any venture to 
promote or preserve our history. 


Dr. Edmonds was born in Norwich, 
Ont., in 1875 and first came to Alberta 
as a school teacher at Mountain View 
in 1895. In the years that followed, he 
obtained degrees from the University 
ef Manitoba and Queen’s University, 
taught in England, Saskatoon and Mani- 
toba, and came to Edmonton in 1912. 
He served as history teacher at Strath- 
cona High School from 1916 to 1942 
and held the rectorship of St. John’s 
Anglican Church from 1913 to 1921. 

—H. A. D. 


DR. PERCY R. TALBOT 


We record with deep regret the 
death of Dr. Percy R. Talbot, whose 
article, “Pioneering on Strawberry 
Piain,”” appeared in our last num- 
ber. Dr. Talbot was a member of 


the executive of the Historical 
Society of Alberta, and his calm 
judgment and wise counsel will be 
greatly missed at future meetings of 
the Society. 
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WESTERN 


“First in the West.” by James W. 
Whillans, (Applied Art Products: Edmon- 
ton) is the story of Henry Kelsey, an 
employee of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
who was the first white man to reach the 
Saskatchewan River from Hudson Bay. 
Though he remained in the service of the 
Great Company for a period of thirty- 
nine years, it was not until the presenta- 
ticn of the “Kelsey Papers’ to the 
Records Office, Belfast, by Major Dobbs 
in 1926, that he received due credit as 
the discoverer of the Canadian prairies. 

The eleven journals cover a wide 
range of interest, but the one describing 
Kelsey's adventurous trip into Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan in 1690-91 forms the 
basis of the present work with its five 
maps and comprehensive index. 


Dr. F. Hedley Auld, Chancellor of the 
University of Saskatchewan, has writ- 
ten a brief introduction in which he says: 
“First in the West’ is a tale well told. 
The style is pleasing, and the argument 
of the author in the interpretation of the 
Kelsey record is convincing. He reveals 
Kelsey as an alert and willing appren- 
tice, a courageous and competent ex- 
plorer and traveller, a capable navi- 
gator, a successful trader, negotiator and 
wise administrator. Kelsey's childhood 
and the circumstances of his later life 
are shrouded in mystery; but Mr. Whil- 
lans has presented him as an authentic 
personality.” 

* w 

Two booklets dealing with historical 
subjects have recently been issued by 
the Department of Economic Affairs. 
The booklet “Historic Sites of the 
Province of Alberta’’ has been revised 
by its author, Hugh A. Dempsey, and its 
attractiveness thereby increased. In 
cluded in the new edition are portraits of 
chiefs Red Crow and Crowfoot, as well 
as photos of Jasper House, Fort Ostell, 
Kipp, Whoop-Up and the original Fort 
Macleod. 

The second booklet, ‘Alberta Through 
the Years,’’ is also written by Mr. Demp- 
sey. Reprinted from an article in Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal, the well- 
illustrated booklet deals with the history 
of Alberta and its agricultural and indus- 
trial progress. Both booklets may be 
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BOOKSHELF 


cbtained without cost from the Publicity 
Bureau, Legislative Buildings, Edmonton. 

“Lethbridge,” produced under the 
chairmanship of George Watson (City 
Treasurer's Office, City Hall, Lethbridge. 
$1). The golden jubilees of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan have brought forth 
several creditable local histories. Among 
these is the 52-page booklet entitled 
“Lethbridge,’’ which gives an interesting 
account of that city’s growth and 
progress. 

No attempt is made to write a general 
history of the area. Rather, ‘“Lethbridge’’ 
contains literally dozen of short articles 
on almost every aspect of its growth. 
A few typical subjects are the Galt 
Mines, the growth of Lethbridge, re- 
ligious development, history of the 
Indians, the city today, and tributes to 
the pioneers. In addition, the booklet 
is profusely illustrated with modern and 
historical photographs. 

While not of the purely historical class 
of some local projects, “Lethbridge”’ is 
an interesting souvenir of Alberta's 
golden jubilee. 

w 


“East of the Beaver Hills,” a his- 
tory of Lamont, its people and their 
achievements. 1892-1955. By Ralph 
Hedley. This bulky 85-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet will, likely because of 
its makeup, only have a limited circula- 
tion. This is unfortunate because it 
clearly shows how the patience and 
labors of one man can gather so many 
facts and preserve them for posterity. 
“East of the Beaver Hills’ goes far be- 
yond the usual realm of historical high- 
lights, and covers all phases of Lamont’s 
pioneer life. In places, Mr. Hedley’s 
material is purely statistical as he sets 
down the names of such pioneers as 
missionaries, elevator owners, war 
veterans, and first students. In other 
places, he gives brief accounts of the 
old trails, pioneers, and local ‘“‘firsts.”’ 
But possibly one of the most interesting 
sections is one entitled ‘“Rambling,” 
which contains excerpts from the 1907 
editions of the Lamont Weekly News. 
“East of the Beaver Hills” can generally 
be considered a valuable addition to our 
growing number of Alberta local his- 
tories. 
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